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ETV: The Story up to Now 


TV should improve learning, 


not merely save on space 


lt all began on [caster Sunday, upon a time—in 1946.7) becaus 
1952 | lal dat \pril 33. 1952 the idea behind educational Tene 
mav go down in the annals ot vations was actually conc 
American education as the date on some six years earlier. It was then 
( mak era of educational op 
portunit was opened to the 


can people It was then that it wa By Harold E. Wigren 


nnounced that the lederal Cor 
mumeations Commission had as fducational Television Con 
srened el S10) channels to 242 for ad 
(1 / \merican commun adress lo yecond 
exch ely fo educational use Nadio- TV Conference, Pould 
Seen IS not alwavs) behevine Tp) 
bec tilts ¢ t 
educational allocations, represent 
ng 1IS&% of the nation’s avaiable that a small but alert group of cdu 
all AVS. Ould probabl neve! calo had a Vision as to the poss 
have been made had it not been tor bility of wha such reservation 


the efforts of many educational could do for the American peopl 


eroups and many individuals who They “built the fire.” talked over 
dared to helieve in the possibilites ther dream with other educators 
of educational television Jong and interested citizens, spread the 
fore thev could actually see clearly message, and betore lone the C¢ 
the road ahead Vas beseiged with requests to set 
aside channels for education 
| could have started story 

a bit differently by saving, “Ones But appheations for commercial 
MAY 1 


if 

be 

| 


core, and another proble: OO eservation of educational channels 
tele Ol va ilso on the hor n their localities 
Zon Phe is Im a qua da 
oon vecame quite evident that \tter holding hearings on edu 
he hole assignmen picture t cational reservations for three 
nm need Of re-examination, Conse ionths, the Commission made a 
quel its role tentative allocation in March, 1951 
ddan © \merican radio and proposing that 209 of the 1900 
0) he Ol television frequencies then remain 
}O4 nvoked now famou w be tentatively set aside fo 
CeO! IS assign education. The purpose of this ac 
Cl thore dv could on Was principally to obtain pub 
aacle lic reaction to the idea of eduea 
tional allocations. Then came the 
bre ictuall lasted Orea debate the ssue was ch 
ea mtil cussed COas! COast \lany 
ive cdueato 0 felt that education should be giver 
ores Phe and channels man said no 
(Ottice of education ed ould be aste of preci 
‘ VED ors could not attord the channels 
r ould not kno hat to do 
( e help ao ( ead he not the | 
| i i] On ‘) 111\ ed educators ( pond 
) ( j ‘ () 
chat posals DY Vor itt ells 
organizat 0 ele Ol n their edueationa 
\\ mel ral n the 1) he SS1¢ 
ormed decided to make the — rese itt 
Cou ducational Tel permanen Resul 838 schools 
i | (1 to repre colleges, and filed 
Cl education Comm sworn statements that they vould 
ng education a united television and presented 
fron served several func howine froze they ould use 
epresented ill Witnesses and representatives 
can educa 1on ‘) Came tro. all over the nation for 
nized edueat efforts for the he Commission’s hearings, pre 
allocation of channel 5 senting @ most Impressive cast 
pleaded edueation’s case before thi Then the big news can 242 
Cor on; and (4) it served as channels were set aside for educa 
i clearinghouse of information for tion, but again with a time lim 
all educationa institutions plan The channels must be applied for 
4 ning to file brochures with the bv June 2. 1953. or thev would bi 
AEB JO 


vho were up in arms. Thev areued 
could) not organiz 


thev nevertheless 


redoubled their efforts. 
then on, in quick succes 


n, these things happened: 


per alent 
YaniIzation, lina ced by he 
e \dyvancement of 
2. NAKED provided consultation 
( oO schools on equipment 
JOLT sponsored a progra 
ne conterence at Pennsvivania 
State University for educational 
tders, to acquaint the 1 tele 
on 
National Citizens 
ed ins ord oO enlist a broad 
tse of citizen support for educa 
onal television, It was composed 
leading businessmen and 
ther prominent enizens, and et 
cd SUP) po ( 1] 


1 1 
communities which Were 


channels education WECE] 
set up its own theory of community 
le on hat airwaves belonged 
the people —-and emphasized in 


adult education rather than 


education at ele 


school 


television 1s a 


mentary and 
The 


means Of cau 


levels. idea was 


cating the masses and a wav of 


building an informed citizenry as 


nothing else could do a concept 
Wwe mas possibly have lost sight ot 
in recent vears. 

5. In May, 1953, NCCET and 
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ost forever to education and be as 
signed to commercial interests. 
created a new furor and a 
unit on the part of educators, 


held their first national con 


JOE 


on educational television in 
invited the 


Washington 


} mot a] 
ICTS OOF Thre 


and progress 
reports were 


presented by repre 


sentatives of 


Mstitulions 
planning to apply for channels 
was a smart) move and the 
C embers were 
pressed Shortly thereafter, the 
ect announced — that channels 
ould) be continued temporarily 
ind removed the deadline date 
What a rehef to educators. An 
() her Ctory on! 

6. On May 25, 1953, KUH! 
Conn Elouston and th 
Houston Independent Sehool 1) 
Cl 1) he (> [oe i¢ 
nations number on educational 
elevision. station, 

1954, Pittsburgh ] on the a 
ollo ed closely r\ \] idison, \\1 


\dvancement of 
eady known for it mterest in 


announced its intention 


COUCALION, 


of exploring television as a method 
Of bring ng the best teachers te) 
more pupils. Its experiments in 
classroom. television cre epped 
up in 1957 into a nation-wide « 


permment known as the National 


Program in the Use of ‘Feleyision 


Public 


students in 


Involying 


200 


in the Schools. 


10.000 


more than 


elementary and secondary schools 
in 13 cities Atlanta; ( 
Dade (Miami): 
Jefferson County, Kentucky 
waukee; Nebraska 
N orth Carolina; 


mcmnats ; 

Detroit 
Mil 
Nortolk 


Oklahoma City 


County 


Consin;: oan | rancisco: Cincinnatt: 

and St. Louts., 

1955 the | und for the 

— 
formal 

— 

ha 


Wichita. It is announced © last 
week that this project will) soon 
expand to four more systems: Des 
\nahe California: 
entral Ohio: and Western [lor 
(lel 

Box Secor Ieducationa 

ion Stations 

Phen ber of educational tel 

ha steadily YTOWN 
he core changes almost 


count, there 


er television 


ational 


vith 18 


channels on the air. con 


uction permits outstanding. Two 
Pittsburgh and Oklahoma 
are now Operating two sta 
ons each 
State Networks 


\t pre 
educational television 
Opel with 


understand, 


sent there are four state 


networks in 
ation a fifth possibility, 


in Oregon. These net 


vorks are: Ilorida (with five sta 
tions), Georgia (with three sta 
lions \labama (with three sta 
tions), and Oklahoma (with three 
Lalions 
Vational Kducational Tel 
cision and Radio Center 
(One of the most influential o1 
ranizations connected with the ed 
wational television movement 1s 
he National  leducational Televis 
mon and Radio Center, whose head 
quarters office was formerly in 
\nn Arbor, butas of April second 
is at 1O Columbus Cirele, New York 
(ity The Center, now recognized 
as “the network outlet for educa 
tional stations,” was started in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in August, 1953, 
ji by a grant from the lund for the 


\dvancement of I:dueation. Re 


Philadelphia ; 


alizing that it is unhkely that any 


educational station can do the total 
programming job by itself because 


of msufficient resources, the Cen 


ter has dey 


eloped an outstanding 


program educational tel- 


service to 
evision stations, whereby programs 


are distributed to local commun) 


tics and exchanged between one 


educational and 


This has proved 10 be a 


television. station 
another. 
life for educational television 
Mr. Jack White, president of NILT, 
predicted Washington 
that within five years the 


SAaAVCT 


enter 
would be recognized as “the fourth 
major TV network in this country,” 
NBC, CBS, 


Center 


along with 
The will un 


doubtedly play a major leadership 


ranking 
and 


role in the days ahead for educa 


tional television in the nation. 


Base of Operations of 
-ducational Stations 
There is actually no such thing 
asa “typical” educational television 
leach the 
community it Some are on 


station. station reflects 


the air for only a few hours, while 
One programs SO hours weekly, 
Some are large: some are small. 
Some are operated by colleges Or 


universities, some by public school 


some by communities 


by ET\ 


\uthorities set up on a 
cooperative basis amon? the 


tutions within the community. 
Phere is no standardization. This 
makes for strength because cach 
can find its own level. 


Why Educational 
Stations 
do 


Continued on 


Television 
What purpose educational 
page 44 
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editorial 


Does Commercial TV 


Deserve Criticism? 


Robert W. Sarnoff, Chairman Sarnoff enumerates five fund 
Live Board oft N Be recently amentals ot belt and 
urged the broadcasting industry to important, — he states, ois that 
undertake a cay Ipaign to counter “Broadcasting, as a mass medium 
the vrowmeg amount of un oserves the publi 
11 CO) tbout CUrrei | Prog vhich ct 
le progral proposal thre rar ~ITCS and Of the 
constituted his kevnote address to jority of people.” H ccond tuna 
the National \ssociation of Broad amental that Broadcasting as 
casters on March 16, 1959 sumes a secondary function of pro 
he core of his proposal was gramming for minority tastes and 
tha ( broadcasters should Witi Mterests, and doine SG, 
ate an mdustry-wide information the majority continuing opportunity 
campaign, to develop a clearet to absorb new interests. 
understanding of —broadeastineg’s 
lead Of the net (1 resend 
Sarnott suggested Lares steps mn 
Ploneerme wh ch 1 | Le 
his proces defining what 
1 ) hro wh the presentation Con 
an industry; 2. By o elves under ntal Cl nel 
so that we can he oth 
aba , Out the promotion of learning as a 
ers ( wonders witere Ne rat 
elled agan us ind 3. By consid ; 
education along SOCTCLY obre 
erin: CDs lo meet Il orva 
nized ana CO) 
pace does not permit the sum Interestingly enough a repiesey 
: marization of Mr. Sarnoft’s entire tative of the often-criticized adver 
presentation Many might, tising mndustry. rather than 


take Isslle with othe rs of broadcaster, drew to public atten 
his statements, in addition to those tion the educational obligations of 
to which the Writer makes reter- te] 


eVvision Prime meghttime T\ 
ence 


In discussing the first step, Nit. Confined on pag vf 
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The Massachusetts School 
Television Story 


Bay State educators develop 


the "21 Inch Classroom” 


ween 
) ( ( 
| | ‘ ( 
|) Ni ( 
‘ By Edward R. Kupperstein 
1 ad f / 
( ( 1 1 Cl body Ol il] ) 
( 1) 1 edu 
ou (Operation ( 
Is i ct sh progran policies ; the Massa 
' Iipplementing element School “Television, appointed b 
lucation i over a hundred the State Board of Education un 
ul epresel cle he provisions of Chapter 709 
pre ot co-opera \cts ot s the legal admu 
1) ( wen tol al] funds tppre 
dosindividua he rea priated school television pu 
) pa cipal ak ( Poses \ 1111) he Commonweal 
ited fro ery beginning Channel Two is the roduction 
the establishment of a strone sys- mediiim through which the 
; em of co-ordination As. in=schor etical idvantages ot n-school 
eleyviston ha deve ped cle ive come ictua ( 
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ter (09, of 1957 
AND TOWNS MAY 
DUCATIONAL 

PPROPRIATED FOR 


The course of 


dia SCHLOOTS 


study in 


lementary 
may include iW 
fruction by means of educational 
hroad: ast 


fact iti f felev 


The « v/ / suc] 


through the 


stations 


programs may be 


AN ACT 
CONTRIBU 
TELEVISION PROGR 


PROVIDING 
TE TOTHE 


FHATLT CIries 
FINANCING OF 
AMS FROM FUNDS 
PURPOSES 


clude within its budget such funds 
not to exceed one dollar per pupil 


nrolled in public elementary and 
igi Site h city or 
for the payment thereof as it may 


deem 


The board of edu 


hared by cities and towns within cation with the advice of the com 
my range of such television missioner shall appoint an execu 
ations and the school committ five committee to co-ordinate and 
f each uch ¢ yr town may in administer these programs 
directed oward for im-school television in eastern 

ooth operation «at t \lassachusetts. 

schor ele ion project begat The wait. for appropriate leg 
ong before the first program: wa slation was only one of the prob 
eleca early in) 1957, superin that beset the mere handful 
endes oft schools trom the (1 ( ona cducato concerned 
Boston area, under the leach the tuture of school televi 
up of Mrs. Grace C. Whitmore Ol had to justify, for 
and a subcommittee of the Mas hemselyes and for the others 

sachusetts Association of ho they hoped to attract to 
( began a SCT1IES the project the ot Lele 
ectings out of which was to gro n the classroom Using every 


the Icastern Massachusetts Coun 


and, eventually, the present 
eClecas ut be fore these school 
i\dmunistrators could a a legal 
basis for the new kind of instru 
ion had to be established 


the 
for enabling legislation was James 
I), MeCarthy, a 
school teacher. The hard 


persistent drive 


Cambridge Cit 


nlar\ 


fought campaign culminated — on 


September 9, when Governor los 
ter Fureolo signed into law Chap 
ter 709 of the Acts of 1957. Ninety 
davs later, when the legislation be 


came effective, the Stage Was sct 
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id to es 


they hi 


tablish criteria to govern each as 
On Ol the <chool tele VISION 
fant 

Naturally. the primary concern 
of the educators involved the 


the 
the 
throughout 
ach of 
in-school television series has been 
to fill a 
the elementary 


selection of 


organization project wa 


the utilization of programs mm 
the 


the six 


schools 


wealth. 


ommon 
current 
carefully chosen certain 
in 
The 


ject areas and of television teach 


spe cific need 


curriculum. sub 


ers is the responsibility of an Op 


9 


t 
| i 
( Loo 
! ( depetr 
( a Cache 
y j ( 
ree ‘ Leache 
! 1) al 
| 
‘ } 1 
) mar | 
( ‘ Codie 
i I ( 
ihe pro ! 
} 
thre 
eed 
4 
rye 1] ( cf ( 
11 1 
eu} | 1O1 
] 
mer () Cale Ct 
eal i4 
4 ] 
} 
ha ( overburdencd 
cls Cre COUT 
ort rie OF 
( ] 
|) 1] Tool ulated 
he n-schor tel ion ‘ 
rie ped arca 10 
} 
plot course chosen months be 


fore, was sixth-grade physical sei 


mstructors select 
Harris. 
director of the Museum of Sciene 
and | 
Publi 


completed a training 


were 


ed: Norman educational 


the Newton 


had 


ugene of 


Schools. Who 


recently 


| ] 11 tele 
7 4 4 
leach school svste mtereste 
1] progra ippomnted 
] ] 
1 
t | epresenta \¢ ould 
Lindy neans by which th: 
vor re e ef fe eNeESS ¢ hie 
aluation of these 
( is lO De ot 
ts i i] the prot 
} 
expanded 
poe e cla 
] ] 1 
} 
| t ( (le (>i 
\ Wwe nis 11 
())) ntevratt Progra ) 
esson plal 1 en Ub per 
ented, 
(One more problem yet remain 
ed before the first telecast could 
transmitted. Phe Massachu 


Committee for 


sell | 


} 
SCHOOL 


xKecullve 
Pelevision had assumed the 


responsibility of collecting from the 


participating communities their 


individual shares of the school tel 


Ision enterprise cost, at the es 


tablished rate of twenty-five cents 


per pupil. The success or failure 
of the project Was dependent on 


the ability of different types of 


educational agencies to associate 


voluntarily in a large-scale finan 
cial undertaking. 


The first signs were encourag 


RNAL 
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Ing everal public school svstems During the following summer. a 

mn the Greater Boston area pledged the programs for the fall we 
their support. One by one, cities being di veloped, one progressiy 
and towns began to join in the pro school svstem after another joined 


ject; it was soon apparent that the the in-school television projec: 
months of hard work in promoting, fowns on the fringe of WGP] 
’ organizing, and producing the pro TV's primary viewing area—towns 


grams had not been in vain. m another state privat 


On March 28, 1958, the first even two of the state’s correction 
telecast of the “21 Inch Class al institutions became part of this 
room” was viewed by edueationa united effort to prove classroon 
administrators in an estimated instruction By the end th 
seventy-five cities and towns in vear, seventy-five educational agen 


noncommitta However, the tel vere contributing mi 
\ ec had Under the direction of Kels 
tributed, to ; he school Ib. Sweatt, Co-ordinating Sceretar 
Indicatine a ntere possible ( he Massachuset executive 
future participation Co tee for School Tele, 
ne for this first ceigh pr the communications center for the 
Ora SCT ney His school tele V1 projyecl Was ¢ 
Ca Cs school tablished in the Office of Audio 
SVSLCI decided participate Visual Services, Stat Department 


1 


nancially, of dedueation Phrough this «at 


meat Of postal card fice, the local television co-ordin 
classroot ators are kept informed of ne 
ited before the Classroon counth requests fo 
cleea lh Critique Nntormation are an ( tine 
allo Micha: Ambrosino financial details of the pro 
Producer of School Pr administered Perhap 
oray for WOBH-TV, to adjust popular of the informational ma 


rollowine presentation, m thre terial released by thi \udio-\ 


Nature of an expermnent Phe ual ()tficee is a “Gnd rely 
pro ent of successive programs sion Installation” whieh cutline 
Wi fact ¢ tall hed by the 1) recommendations sel 
Creasing number of iorable ¢ place 


lf there had been any d One of the probl hicl 
the 21 Inch Classroor | bese CVCT\ participating 
the minds of school orficials tional agency has been the 


castern \lassachusetts. thre ( Sttion ot) television Wel 


receivers 


i 
Cu mn Viassachusetts, Ot} Cies, representing a potential au 

these viewers were curiou Dut dience of about LOO OOO 

nent successtul series in 

the spring of 1958) dispel] 

# | Continued n page 29 
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Leased Time "Pays Off” 


for Educational Television 


New York educators lease 


commercial station’s facilities 


OOl up ror the compi 


required — vears ahead, it 1s essential that they 


ated 105,000 be- explore thoughtfully and profes 
Obviously, this sionally wavs of conserving man 
a great strain power and improving the effective 
teachers who nes teaching-learning pro 
maintaining cess. It w be necessary to con 
of education — sider wel ‘use of mechanical, 
electronic, and optical devices 
modern technology has made avail 


during recent vears. Thes 


NAEB 


ness of educating the vout especially im mathematics, scien 2 
om an expanding birth rat By Francis E. Almstead 
ny oO period ot 
rly] ] 1 4] ‘ / al ( SS, 
char opulatior | imerease im 
( Cars me million. During 
period Vorl State will 
need to inerease its teaching man muurden, likewise, will be increased 
jo by 35.000. If the number of | tor the learner. Theretore, as edu 
figure, cducation will be 
Tecruit 
mning teachers 
condition will pla 
on the experien 
= the desired stand 
publi chool 
] 4 ] ] 
12 The RNAL 


if integrated into the teach 
Ing process, will make it possible 
for education to maintain full 
Opportunities for 
face of an inevitable teacher short 
ave. 

The medium of. television may 
be expected Lo play a VCr\ import 


ant role in helping to solve some of 


problems, Yet it 


thought of as a panacea, but as a 


should not — be 


means Of Communication for: 


imstruction to small groups 


ot pupils in several rooms at sey 

eral schools simultaneously, a pro 

cess vhich 1S impractical by othe r 


cans. In comn unities where Cost 
of education has become a burden, 
av be difficult for Boards of 
lcdueation lo employ teachers for 
special subjects, Teachers for thes 
special subjects, particularly the 
clementarv schools, can serve by 
television the areas where the 
teachers lacking, 

2. subject matter which ine: 
wricnced teachers can use with 
heir classes. In the upper grades, 
Iv, inexperienced teachers 
pin developing excellence 
of performance and competency in 
subject matter. While a new teach 
growing professionally. some 
pupils may be handicapped. Tek 
Vision can make it possible for an 
experienced — teacher to present 
authentic subject matter and. skill 
tul demonstrations to a large, wid 
spread audience. The inexperienced 
teacher in the viewing room is re 
sponsible for pupil success. His 
pupils’ learning during the periods 
when lessons are not being broad 


cast is remforced by the classroom 
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learning the 


education's building and manpower 


sessions. This team relation assures 
excellent: learning conditions for 
all pupils and offers an opportunity 
to a new teacher for professional 


erowth 


special yy advanced 
appropriate for a limited number 
of pul ils per school where the cost 
of imstruction for one vroup would 
he prohibitive. In almost every 
school there are a few pupils who 
have exceptional ability. Schools, 
especially the smaller ones, may 
not be able to employ a diversified 


to satisty the needs of thei 
vitted pupils. 


Last vear the Regents of the 
University of the State of New 
York, determined to test the worth 
of television in meeting some of the 
challenges facing public education, 
authorized broadeast project in 
educational television. Droadeast 
1g began Septembe r Zz, 1958, on 
Channel 11. The broadeast sched 
ule was made up of lessons and ex 
periences which could be used in 


1 


esting Lhe theories 


cle \ loped 


Phe purpose of the project Was 
lo support public edueation with 
vular lessons Spanish, math 
Matics, science, ciuzenship educa 
tion, english, music, and arts and 
crafts. Special programs and in 
service tramimg courses were also 
While the 
were designed to follow state sy] 
labuses as well as New York 
City courses of study, and were 


included, broadeasts 


intended for in-school viewing, the 
publi has developed a great deal 


of imterest in all of the courses. 


a 
carer. 
1 
i 


is planned around each pro 


udience has grown stead Whatever prompted vou 


tudio teachers have received to give the public such an advant 


21),000 letters and cards from home ase?” lishes pile dust 
eWe] Phe pre-school program, threatens to choke us di 
PUN CONTE, recently received 
1200 letters in one week. This pro \nd so the letters from enthus 
ram is competing for first-place lastic viewers poured in, each one 
rating with a CBS program, | UR excited at the prospect of what 
ISS BROOKS educational television could do for 
i him and his children. 
am one of the many voices 
erving im the wilderness of con The growth of in-school view 
ercial television.” a house inv has grown steadily, too, and is 
te hungry for education.” “My shown by the data in chart 1. 


CHART 1 

ANALYSIS OF IN-SCHOOL TELEVISION VIEWING 

FOR 

REGENTS EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION PROJECT CHANNEL 11 
February 24, 1959 


REPORTS AS OF 


Sept Nov. Jan. Feb. 
1958 1959 1959 


Television 
receivers 200 506 1500 1,742 


No. of schools with 
television receivers 96 230 609 756 


No. of classrooms 
with television 
receivers 916 2,452 6.326 7,276 


Estimated number of 
pupils viewing 
television 27,480 73,560 186,780 218,280 


No. of sets school 
districts plan to 
order 


*Survey not vet completed 
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= 
| 
| 
| 
216 


Richard Berg of Vonk rs, studio music tea her, 
[ Instruments to 


on 


of this 


he 


ation has rise 


complexity Oper 
to certain anti 
cipated difficulties which. through 
lack of time and manpower, pre 
vent fuller use of educational tel 
Several of 


Vision [ny the schools, 


these proble ms are: (1) the Inabal 
ot 


their schools with television receiy 


school districts lo equip 


Crs. (2) the lack ot proper study 
guides; (3) inadequate communi 
cations to classroom teachers prior 
to the beginning of the broadeast : 
and (4) inadequate workshops for 


As 


studio and classroom teachers 


Ali 


Photograph by THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Playing of various 


elementary students 


these problems are solved. the uti] 
ization at the classroom level will 
INC TEAS 
During this year’s operation, 
the State Edueation Department is 
having kinescope recordings mack 
of a number of the courses. These 
elementary school 
twelfth 


english, twelfth grade citizenship 


are Spanish, 


sclence, algebra, grade 


education, science for teachers. and 
mathematics for teachers, The lat 


Continued on page 51 
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Educational Television 
in the Schools of Georgia 


The goal: every school in the state 


within reach of an ETV station 


ucational 
concern in the tate ant: ublic Schools 
of educational 
Vision of considerable proportion: 
facility ‘ a mcans f The \tlanta school svstem | 
education ticipating in an experime 


of the etfeetp 


By Claude Purcell 


lished by July 1. The State Depart The University of 


education has employed through its Center for Continu 


tate for pur - of tablish for telecasting as soon as 


ng networl want to se and other facilities can be 


an engineering firm 1 urvey the Ikducation has provided — facili 
1 


every school withi ach of It already has a studio and pr 

broadeasting station, ; we want sonnel, which are being used in 
as much of the ‘ ib] closed-circuit television for a nu: 
on low-frequency channels. i of selected situations. 
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3 
led 
media 
the 
‘ 
pro 
the present time there are of educational 
ree. 2roup of peopl who are ClCVISION. 
1 } . 1 
( 1} Tile potential Or cauca 
Ongar te The (seore a ten 
ile ) {Tlie ao 
| Caulon Na Sci cll Greordia re 
ab a CON addres to Regi // ( } 
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Phe State Department of Educa selection and training of teachers, 


tion and Fulton County School and the dey lopment of curriculum 


System have made provisions for materials 
all CNpermmcnt in closed-circuit 

lt also involves well plan 
television the Conley 

Schools. Television in this school 


for of teachers. principals and superin 
las CY ar Or 


tendents within the first telecast 


area. This readiness program will 
ns eres help teachers to be prepared for the 
Since 1952, the State Depar 
, best possible use of the programs to 
ment of Itdueation and several, 
be telecast. This readiness pro 
local SCHOO SVStc MIs have 
vram, we 1S extremely 1 
1] ree OVer Commers 


portant. 


Phe 


plans for plant 


thon have been bear ed to the facilities include: 
marents, particularly in reeard io 
some of the current developmeits 
ith the University Ot Creorgia to 
cducation, for example, the ag 
ae Use its tacihtv in the network and 


at which children should be adn 


to begin our telecast over its 
— to kindergarten and first grad hannel S station about the middle 
Of next school year 
used to Mterpret the school pro : 
gram to the general public, and to 2. The conversion of an exist 
provide information regarding U ing building here in Atlanta into a 
work of various agencies ot central studio for the state net 
stat So much for things ork Kecenth the Department 
are now going on in the field 04 acquired 19°) acres of land here in 
educational television in Georgi: \tlanta, which was formerly used 
a farmers’ market. The build 

Now | would like to discuss our ings and land are valued at about 
plans tor the future. Wi anticipate two mualhon dollars (one ot the 
a state network which will provide buildings is adaptable to ao tek 
television instruction for all the studio. The conversion of 
schools. The network. under thi this building will involy« providing 
direction of the State Department this central studio with all neces 
of education, will utilize anv exist sary) equipment, imeluding video 
ing tacilities and will de velop other — tape machines. 
facilities as as conditions 3: "Ye of 
will permit. Pending the develop- 


went of the network, a number of a 
1 (georgia, using Channel in that 
activities are planned, anc 
i 1 area. Last week the FCC granted 
1ESE 
wil for are CS the State Department ot education 
include the selection Of courses 10 
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Lo jects and Products 


a monthly column 


by 


Philip Lewis 


Bureau 


of Instruction Materials, 


Roard of kducation, Chicago 


UNIQUE PROPOSAL TO 
PROVIDE COVERAGE 
FOR MICHIGAN AT $500,000 
EQUIPMENT COST 


\dl I 


ed a proposal to the Conference on 


Ine. present 


Ieducational Television meeting 


New York in January of this veat 


that has stimulated a great dea! of 


interest among educators an 
broadcasters alike. Previous jslans 
broadcast T\ 
state areas involved multi 
dollar 


Adler approach is recommended as 


to ETV’s finan 


lo provide coverage 
of entire 
million Investments. Ihe 
a low-cost answet 
cial problem. 

In essence the proposal in 
10 watt and 100 
watt equipment employed as: 

1 TRANSLATORS to pick up 
signals from an originating station 


UHI channel 


volves the use of 


and convert it to a 


for rebroadcasting to areas not 


adequately serviced by the origi 
nating station 

2. REPEATERS where trans 
lators repeat signals received from 
other translators and thus service 
Intermediate areas as well as relay 
signals to other translators alone a 
predetermined route 

3. MICROWAVE RELAYS 


as inter-city or inter-area links for 
subsequent re-broadeast. 


The equipment involved is rela 


tively simple and compact. Ar 
rangements have been made to pro 
vide NAED members with copies 
of detailed 


charge upon 


proposals free of 


request. These re 
prints involve the following: 

“A Proposed Educational Tele 
Network for the State of 
Michigan” 


vision 


“Rebroadeast Systems for 


Pennsylvania” 
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Low Cost 100° UR! Rebroadcast and Relay 


roadcast OSVstel SVStems, otate Peachers Co. 
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OFF-THE-AIR 
PICKUP SITE 


INTERMEDIATE 
RELAY SITE 


TERMINAL SITE 


THE RIGHT AND THE 
WRONG WAY TO WATCH 
TELEVISION 


Dr. Robert J. Beitel Jr., Chain 
nan, Conservation of Vision Com 
mittee, Pennsylvamia Academy of 
Ophthalmology Otolaryngo 
logy. authored coneise and 
graphically illustrated presentation 
on this very vital subject. With the 
expansion of televiewing activities 
in the school as well as the 
homes, it is a must that educators 
be in command of the facts in this 
connection, Such data will pernut 
better planning arranging sct 
placement and adjusting the lighting 
environment.  Keprints are avail 
able from Miss Liz Troughton, 
Promotion Manager Midwest 
TV Cruide, 230 North Mich 
ian Avenue, Chicago 1, 


NOISE MEASUREMENT 


In all forms of broadcasting 
where audio is involved, ambient 
noises offer challenging if not ser 
problems. A booklet published 
this vear by the General Radio 
Company, entitled “A Primer of 
Noise Measurement,” contains in 
terestingly written material on thi 
subject and offers solutions. to 


many common problems encounter 


ed in the broadcasting field. Single 
copy requests for this publeation 

ill be honored. Write to Mr. ©. |. 
lahanas, \ssistant \dvertismey 
Manager, General Radio Com 


anv. 27> Massachusetts Avenue, 


Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 


t lrostburg, Marvland.” 
\ddres requests to 
tromics, Ine... One Le bevre lane. 
New Rochelle, New Yor! 
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Educational Radio's Influence 


ls counting listeners’ noses 


the best method of evaluation? 
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al ( Cp ts an ¢ sear in he ar irea is at 
] thas ditied but enerally strengthened hie 
O Na theory \r important OOK While served 
] 1 Valuable guide n this stud is Per- 
sonal Influence: The Part Played by People 
have more intivuence than estimate: in the Flow of Mass Communications, by 
Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld (1955). Lit- 
based SOLCTS upon number of listen erature ¢ the two-step flow was arized 
, | r ° by Elihu Katz in the Spring, 1957 Publ 
JO 


broadcasting, the number oft lis ¢T) 
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miuddlemen 1] Hed ypinior 
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second condition scarce] portant m gauging the ability OT 
examination durite ipart ition to achieve effective action 
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here are ry fe rneralized 
less-active listeners is 
a personal intluentials (those acti 
measuring the lofal penetration ot 
Ty 1 WW) ct her ol subject ATCAS ), ANN 
broadcast ens | powe! level 
where listeners inal those Continued on page 
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The Videotape Recorder 


New device has many uses 


for educational television 


4 
} 
) | a | |) \ 
( Cle 1 ecg Vide De Ter ravine aye toy. ( 
( ( loon ( cle S10) AY 
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! ) ‘ ( forecast tha 
| | By Robert A. Miner 
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cture and sound, without a 
* ] | 1 4 
! 1h La an auc Layo a tel 
eles recordimyg cat e erased, anc a 1 
ta ( and over. as cle sired 11] 
( ( “ () recorder, thre Videotape 4 
| | ‘ 
wa ch Cr capable ot +44] picture and 
I ‘AEB iA 


Alice On the 


equipment, naturally requires the 


elitv in the hands of a relatively 


( Mainte 
\ ice Otape recorade 


Inexperienced Operator, 


A. 


hike maintenance on all television 


rvices ot a trained expert.) Like 


in audio tape, a television tape 


can ay recorded on one 
AChine and praved back on an 
ler, or Copics of the original tape 
1 1 1 
an be made and plaved back on 
othe ichine 
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pamies the picture. Just as good 


sound recordings are “monitored” 


by experts during the recording ses 
sion, television tape recordings are 
monitored by skilled television di 
and 


technicians, to insure 


Lon picture cording 


The phy 


sical equipment required to make 


le 


a television tape recording is ex 


actly the same as that required to 
1 1 
produce a good Lele vision broad 
Cas Lele ston Camera, television 
cameraman, studio monitor. and 
Clal ditterence bein i 
\ ] 
1 
( l ( ( 
( 
( ] ( 
1 
( cle ( ca ch 
( hot depend Don ( ca 
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alia | ( Cal 
1 1 
inv wa\ L Suppl 
1 
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] 
Clevision, l ad Te place 
1 1 
Cnt 101 photography 
1 1 } 
ons, Which never before could Jy 


vertormed., Are now reach 


Videotape 


recording : 


some functions which photography 


has handled 


in the past can now be 
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Education's Last Chance 


in Radio: FM 


Educators must plan now 


for future effectiveness 


| | he ediate p 
pose of th urvevy was to gathe 
iterial for a the for a Master’s 
Devres \ larger and more 
portant objective was the lumina 


tion of an area of educational 


vhose past erowth 
tended 


to be overshadowed bv the current 


and future potential have 


interest im educational television. 
Phis survey scemed especially 
timely in view of the renasecence of 
obroadeasting evinced by in- 
creasing numbers of commercial 
stations and I'M listeners 
across the country. lurthermore, 
the threat to educational I'M chan 
nel reservations posed by an ever 
growing demand for frequen- 
cies by police and fire department 

industry, and the military services 


needed to be pointed Out to those 


By Dick Stevens 
lssistant Pri Diree 


Denver 


Colorado 


\ccording to the March issue 
of the NAEB Newsletter, there 
are today 164 educational IN] 
stations. Most of them have been 
established in the years since the 
end of World War II. With pow 
er outputs ranging from 10 to 300, 
QOO watts, these stations operate, 
for the most part, in the 88 to 92 
megacyele band reserved the 
KCC exclusively for noncommer- 
cial educational broadcasting. 

Who operates these stations? 
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What are their objectives and how 
are these objectives pursued? What 
sort of programs do they broad 
cast? Where do the ‘st: tions fit into 
the organization of the institutions 
which operate thent? Who estab 
lishes station objectives and poli 
cles’ How large are their stafis 
What are the prob 


lems of educational stations = 


and budgets 7 


These were some of the questions 
included in’ the survey. This re- 
port presents a digest of informa 
tion supplied by the stations and 
by other sources, together with 


some conclusions by the writer. 


Of the 159 questionnaires mail 
ed out in February, 1958 seventy 
SIX percent were returned. This 
response represented eduea 
tional stations (licensed to 111 
Institutions and Organizations ) 
which were in operation at. that 
tine (ot this number, forty-six 
were licensed universities: 
twenty-four to colleges : thirty-five 
to pubhe schools; four to eduea 
tional foundations; two to a public 
library; two to trade schools: and 


lo a private schoo] 


The objectives of these stations 
were as varied as the kinds of in 
stitutions and organizations they 
repre sented overall, of course, a 
principal ami was the presentation 
of radio programs of educational. 
tural, and informational value. 
More specifically, the public school 
stations had as their primary ob 
Jective the supplementing of class 
instruction. The college, 
university, and foundation stations 


directed their efforts toward the 


general advancement of education. 


MAY 
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the offering of cultural materials. 
and the extension of the public re 
lations programs of their institu 
tions. Additional objectives of the 
college, university, and public 
school stations were the provision 
of vocational training in radio and 
the offering of an extracurricular 
activity. for students. 


What methods were employed 
to meet thesee objectives In the 
public school stations, they includ 
ed the correlation of program con 
tent with the school curriculum 
(reported by 74 per cent of the 
schools); the preparation of pro 
gram utilization guides for teach 
ers (in 77 per cent of the schools}: 
and the offering of a variety of 
subject matter for all grades from 
kindergarten through high sehool 
(in 69 per cent of the schools). 
The objectives of generally advance 
Ing education, affording cultural 
listening opportunities, and pro 
moting public relations were put 
sued through the broadeasting of a 
Variety Of programs designed to 
further these aims, supplemented 
by the publication of program 
euides for listeners (reported by 
S4 per cent of the universities and 
67 per cent of the colleges ) With 
the exception of the news and pop 
ular music, many of the programs 
were of a type seldom heard on 
most commercial stations. Coneert 
music, for example, was carried by 
sy per cent of the educational iM 
stations; interviews, by 8] per 
cent; drama, by 79 per cent: news, 


by 77 per cent; discussions, by 76 


Continued on page 49 
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! educator ! the United mechanical thing, the effective i 
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1 { Cul nt practi Wake recommendation 
roducts of tor the use of television th 
itary, but these omit 
, ted tro tn abstract tor Want ot 
pace \ttention has been cn 
ne bee tha eleyvision 1S a 
1 nstead to the ections volta ti 
| ; ty he non-nulitary use of television 
ans to face the crises brought 
iad, and to television in Europe 
abou the curre) Cold War O1 
an all-out hooting hot” war. He 
‘do lous 
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dividual and group training for the [he tthe 
military and for civilians—both here UNI-SCQO view, feels that tele- 
ana thre nations abroad. A 
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69. Final Report on the 1958 Summer Television 
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an Opportun 
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hay attract audience 
Tenelish course and 
] I litv al 
22 enrolled in that 


najoritv. were planning to en 
] Ve POSITIVE change 


the math course, 
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remedial and 
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groups understanding of 


stu 


siderable segment of the 
ability. to apply basie mathe 


were enrolled solely for selt 
matical concepts. the [english 


Vement 
rse, however, a much more able 


33 vas anticipated seems 


courses involved 
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Vision 
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Ca? | ndergraduate ordinated wing «al and 
the ot \ ot 11] Lo ay rked ana eraded 
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a presented non-credit) cours at home, .\ pre-test and post-test 
and 1 al homie anda eraded by the 
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ork and placement tests gress the course. Per 
tor recent Meh schookt graduate onal conterences with the instruc 
‘a Phe programs were presented over tors were also arranged, 
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1] 
rolled 


questionnaires 
vas a voluntary re 
seems likely that they 
resent the 


the courses 


vroup most interest d 


Responses to some 
the questions are listed 
1. Over 90% felt that signs, 

charts blackboard 


ete.. used in the 


be le 


work, 
courses 
were helpful. 
Slightly under a third rated 
television reception over 
Channel 11 as excellent and 
slightly third 


over a rated 


Ser. |, No. 69 


About pre ferred con- 


ventional classroom instruc- 
tion to television instruction 
while 22% felt they were 
equal in quality. 


Ninety-one 


students had never taken a 


percent of the 


course television be 


S/ 


over 
said 


courses of 


fore: yet they 
would take this 


type over television again. 


Other college which 
students mie ntioned as courses the iv 
would hke to see 


COUTSES 


pr sented were 
chemistry, physics, biology, physi 
cal science, history, history, 

and 


Spanish being pre 


ssvchology, rigonometry, 


languages, with 


ferred. 
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Teaching Tool 


7|. Comparative Teaching Effectiveness of 
Radio and Television 


Lionel ( 
\udio-Visual 


Barrow, 


Lhe eXperment re ported in this 


article was designed to 


compare 


the relative effectiveness of equiy 


alent radio and television versions 


fa series of background-of-the 
for grade school 


IIL 


programs 
children. Some sixth-graders 
took part in the experiment. Class 
room groups were randomly divid 
ed and assigned to the radio or T\ 
treatment. 


laved 


Both immediate and de 
recall were measured 

that the 
significantly high 


The results indicate 


‘| \ sroup 
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er scores than the radio group on 
factual 
knowledge. The TV. group’s score 


an immediate recall test of 


on a delaved recall test six weeks 
after the last 
highe1 
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than radio group but the 
difference was no 
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was significantly related 
both the immediate 
recall tests. A 
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lo scores on 
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26. New Developments in Audience Research 


Methods 


uestions calling 


-Lroup 


] 
hole group 


stal tical method 
nuch possible 
liven 
group, that is, to 


irrelevant voluntee1 


bias which IS nol pre 


evel s tud 


audience, of this method is 
Obtained — that cannot function unless a 
eood deal 1s known about the pop 
ulation distribut 


! ion of a wide range 
of potential predictors or corrective 
ts under standardized con criteria. The best line for develop 
sts varv from the en r this system would 

‘ly subjective essay tvpe through velop a range of erit 


________— 
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Within the Audience Research raight-torward 
‘ge Department of the BBC is a unit for factual information to a pro 
alled Provect and 1 de clop cess of embers to 
ments, addition to Call out issue and 
er Jobs. trequently called upon then having the vot 

1 1 1 

«lo Plann tudies or measure on then 

effects of programs. The meth 3. Using 

adology tor these two tasks 1s) de elamimate as 

scribed in) detail in’ Dr. Delson’s the bias or un 
article. herent in sucl 
Briefly, the planning Himinate 
er, as representative a sample as ied 
possible of the target 
Phese subyeets are usuall 
from the BBC’s. daily 
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usetul pre tion is made must not themselves 


eeneral be open to change by the program, 


Popu eg... age and social background. In 
veuld other words, they must be stable as 
far as the broadcast’s effects are 
concerned, i.e., Stable Correlates. 
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13. The Effect of Television on Cinema Going 


Belson, No. 79 in the reprint series of the 


Fechnique Unit, London School of keon 
Science yi yinall \ / ublished 
ation Review, o, 


l/ 


London. Interviews were eat 
ried out during 1955, Data was an 


alvzed by use of the author’s Stable 
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Correlate \lethod and showed 


following results: 
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four 
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ownership, the de 


movie attendance stand 
may only one tactor Interest movie-going 
he decline 1 movie attendance 1S Inversely proportional to 
leneth of television set ownership, 
Information was with only very minor recovery 
through a random survey in Great occurring after four years. 
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the various changes vhich hay 
activities. In this case, movie at l. TV has movie at 
: tendance is examined, since one of tendance of viewers by 339 
the claims mad following the 2. has reduced streneth o1 
spectacular rise of TV was that 1 nterest in movie-going by 21%. 
produced decline movie at 3. Movie at inverse!) 
SCL OW] 
its \t thi 
up, admissions have COT time recovery sé 
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t. In the framework of the gen felt, since these results pertain 
eral study, movie attendance was only to the effect of the BBC and 
affected by television to a far do not include the commercial 
greater extent than other interests TTA. Also, television may be con 
tudied (playing cards, visiting sidered as a contribution to the de 
people, photography, ete.) with far cline of movie-going, and may o1 
less eventual recovery mav not be the major cause. Tun 
i The author notes in closing that ther research is necessary to de 
he full impact of television on — termine this. 
british movie-going is) vet to be JEANNIE DIETEMANN 
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Recent NAEB Publications 


School Radio and Television Curriculun Guide, ethel Tincher, 
Stashetf, Ikdgar Ik. Willis, 40 pp. $1.00. 


Keport of the NAEB Research Seminar for Educational Television 
and Radio, December 9-13, 1957, Ohio State University Iedited by 
Dr. Neith Tyler. 31 pp. 81.00. 


Report of the NAEB Seminar on Children’s Television Programs, 
March 29 - April 1, 1958, Boston University. E-dited by Harold Ie. Hill. 
37 pp. $2.00 


veport the LE: Vidi 0 Kee ording Workshop, 5 1958. 


Station WTTW, ¢ hicago Iedited by Cecil S. Bidlack. 62 pp. ( \limeo- 
graphed) $1.00. 


Keport of the NAEB Seminar on Instructional Uses of Television 
and Radio, July 21 - 25, 1958, Purdue University. [edited by [laine 
Atton. 62 pp. $2.00. 


Conducting a Telephone Coincidental Survey, Dr. Samuel LL... Becker, 
NAEDB Research Project Report 44, describing in detail how to con 


duct a telephone survey. 15 pp. $1.00 


Order from: 14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
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Erratum: 
] thie <1] the / (rila 


e eq 1) ssue. 
( Mit nad ( nterch need Phe article en led 
Lond esults of Research is Wt en by ( IX 
Carpenter, and the one entitled “Wanted: Science Teachers for TV? 
noby Alfred Beck and Barbara Yanowski 
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Series IV: Audience Studies 


27. ‘Books and Ideas'' — the Impact of an ETV 
Program on Its Audience 
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ate demonstrated tha r ocal papers and read more 
al homes tuned to the progran serious and Jess personal se 


bstantially inereased when meas tions. In other printed mater 


ed on a three-, or four ial magazines, books then 
eek ba \ micasured by the reading tastes were also more 
CUINULALIVeE data, the evidence 1 Information culture oriented, 
e that “Bool and Ideas” d. seventy per cent of the 
did not attract a mall but loval’ iewers had attended som<« 
audience that vatched each pro college More were in the pro 
but rather a somewhat larg fessional class of emplovimes 
er auchenee that ewed the pro and carning over SIOO000 a 
i ] Cl ba VCal 
han o1 pposed ce. lersu es Wer Ore 
} ed creative ind co 
ers in irticipation vher 
‘ | ) t ‘ ers 
ere lollowup ul Questionnaire 
OW] » under-es at 
\ ola over-estimate 
OS © proportion « 
' 
Oa Alle CQUENICY ving durin 
! ore inte itive nds, 
al 
( 
demonstrated be ric 
ang 1 valid ethod to det 
cial in cir orientation to ln closing, the author suggests 
on ins of cor hat further experimentation ts 
I ( offered needed to establish relation 
hips cen program ra nes 
cl _ cumulative ratings, audience turn 
also Olberg or © over, and trequency of viewing; to 
USS OvINg design an operationally efficient 
tel on ere inclined method for continuous and con 
beheve Mel prehensive use; and to de velop a 
underrated the capacities of — satisfactory theory for the evalua 
their audiences and felt that tion of the cumulative audience ex 
programs hould do mor () posed to an educational progral 


stimulate and challenge a pet Series. 


son than is currently the case 


c. viewers read more non JEANNIE DIETEMANN 
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Series I: The Effectiveness of Television 
as a Teaching Tool 


72. The Chicago City Junior College Experiment 

in Offering College Courses for Credit via Open 

Circuit Television: a Report of the Second Year 
of a Three-Year Project 


by Clifford G. Erickson and Ifymen MM. Chausow, 


Chicago City Junior ¢ ege, 1959. 19 pag 
This isa report of the second hand, Humanities, Political Set 
-vear of the Chicago City Junior ence, and Psychology —to a total 
College experiment in television im enrollment of 10.970) individuals 
struction and is based on the (of those enrolled, 75% were non 
perience of a large number of siaff credit participants. It) was found 
embers of the Chicago City that imterest ina television course, 
Junior College vear of as shown bv registration statistics, 
courses-for-credit as well as — the declines as it is presented for a sec 
first and third vear was supported = ond or third time. This necessitates 
in part by a grant from the Fund — either a constant addition of new 
for the Advancement of [-dueatior courses or promotion of increased 
demand tor TV instruction among 
Phe second vear of the expert those in the general population una 
ent continued to test — the are of the availability of such in 
pothesis that TV students can do a ~_— 
ell as regular students in college 
credit courses urine this veat Retention of tudents vari 
nine courses were offered ng by type of course and by place of 
lish, Physical Science course im sequence. Courses with 
\Iathematies. \ecounting, Short obyect of content Ivpe 
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ett al 
j ( () 
Ona ( COU ( 
( ( had bette 
() On ot 11 
th a ol t 
if) ited ile 
ln Accounting, lenglish, Social 
Science, Psychology. and Short 
hand there were no significant 
differences between the contro! 


and TV groups. Significant diftet 
were found, favoring the 1\ 
Humanities, Biology, 
Physical Set 


group, in 


and, in one instance, 


ad 


The second vear reaffirmed the 


conclusions of the tirst vear for a 


variety of new courses in morte 


carefully controlled experimental 


Ser. |, No. 72 


ations comparing TV and con 


ventional instruction. The third 
vear program 1s focusing an 1 


portant part of its experimentation 
on a comparison of the quality of 
TV instruction for classroom stu 
conventional 


kind of 


dents with 


tion for the same students 
The differences shown by compari 
sons in the first two 
shown differences in popula 
than differences 1 


removing the differ 


years Wlay\ 


tions rather 


methods, 
ential in populations an attempt 1s 
being made, in the third year, to 
make valid comparisons of TV in 
with 


struction the classroom 


conventional instruction, — thereby 


making the method of instruction 


the primary variable. 
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Series I: The Effectiveness of Television 
as a Teaching Tool 


70. A Brief Study of Televised Laboratory 
Instruction 


Seibert and J. M. Honig, Purdue University 
TVPR Report No. 8, February, 1959. 17 pages 


The vast majority of the ma- 
terials used in the instructional 
television presentation of the past 
have been drawn trom the lecture, 
recitation, and discussion portions 
of existing courses, while relative 
ly little attention has been paid to 
the possibiliti s of televised labor 
atory instruction; in 1956 and 
1957, the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Hducation made grants to 
the Purdue University Department 
of Chemistry to) permit study of 
televised and other audio-visual in 
struction in the general chemistry 
laboratory. This study was de- 
signed to provide data which 
could supplement the large amount 
of information from earlier and 
more lengthy explorations into the 
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use of televised and other audio- 
visual instruction in the general 
chemistry laboratory (see NALB 
Journal, Series 1, No. 

Seventy subjects were signed 10 
participate, and a plan was de- 
veloped to eliminate excess data, if 
any, randomly. Each of the sub 
jects was randomly assigned to one 
of the following five instruction 
testing conditions : 

1. televised laboratory instruc 
tion with learning measurements 
taken within two hours of the com- 
pletion of the instructional presen- 
tation. 


2. televised laboratory instruc 
tion with retention measurements 
taken during a session held five 


1B 


| 
\ 
é 
a 
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: ] procedures for making volumetri 
} > 
) ha aboratol 11) Micasurements Sub TEcts Vere 
( ] ] () () 1 pore sentations 
aboratol nstruction can serve 
‘ 
etre ubs ute tor sue 1 
il) acquired DV means 
] +] PRP 
P ‘ 
a of retention. The at 
2 ] =e 
( ret controlled studies of 
ere base 1] he content Ot 
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Massachusetts ETV 


Cost Of participation in the project 
(twenty-five cents per pupil) pays 
for the production of the programs 
and tor the teaching guides. Tel 
Vision sets must be obtained by 
the individual school svstem In 
some Cases, parent-teacher organ 


izations have contributed sets: in 


most cases, sets have been pur 
chased with — school equipment 
na 
In the fall ot 1958. vith sol] 
assured, the school teleyj 


Son organization directed much 


of its energy toward increasing the 
number of programs While the 
“pilot” spring series had been an 


Ld of the project were still 
| 
‘ 
in expr ental nature. Through 
eqdiun Videotape record 
eacn rogral Vas 10 pre 
nted ced; it times det 
- 


tlion and expansion of thi pring 
( er the direction of | 
ane 2 Natu i ( 
nee, Grade live i selected Up 
COP from. the rra 
eaturing Mary Lela 
( irc] winning educ 
( ) ere idd d 
lower grades Social 
es, Grade ou 


Continued from Page 11 


Grade Three; and Music, Grade 
Two. In each case, the particu 
lar subject area and grade level 
had been determined by the Op 
erations Committee after long 
hours of deliberation. Since the 
specific objective of the in school 
telecast was, and is, to supple 
ment the curriculum, the “21 Inch 
Classroom” was able to feature. 
for the entire fall term, sueh mo 
tivating programs of enrichment 
as the fourth-grade series on the 
sew England heritage, taught by 
\Irs. Caroline Maloney of the 
Wakefield Prublic Schools. In fact 


every one of the in-school tele 


Sion series so. fat presented can 


be characterized as “enrichine and 
notivating.” It has been the poli- 
cv of the Eastern Massachusetts 


Council to avoid direct teaching 
Vv television and, rather, to con 
centrate on the presentation of 
supplementary material designed 
experience for 


ny. 


\pparently, polic 


lection of the desires of hool 
vstems in castern Massachusetts 
n the weeks of thi 
VCal fortv-foun additional con 
11) have 1oined the in- 


chool ele 11) project ; thus 


one hundred nineteen educational 
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contributing 
members. This recent expansion 
may be due partly to the increase 
to maximum power experienced by 
las November ; how- 


4 


ever, since most of the new partic 


he 

| 
teachers. Of the five program se | 

atiol ) ere to 
viewers of WGBH-TV: (1) Phys ts 


addition ot two pro 


Both these New 


televised SSOMS kinescopes 


from the St Lous cdueational 


television organization, which was 
visited by the 
\lassachusetts 


School 


recently (Chairman 
executive 
for Television, 
Bernard diverett of the 
Schools The 
vhich Dr. everett saw in 


St. Lous. are 


pro 


(fon elementary 


of art lessons, and 


(door lower porl 


proyect project iS cal 


med through mipletion on. the 


program. “The and “There” 


series meludes such titles ; [.et’ 
thre 
Her 


acquaint 


and “T.et’s Visit 
There” 1s 


an 
he children 
of mterests 
world 
vo kinescoped 


WS In the modern 
the 
assigned toa specific 


level: the “Here 


SeTics 1s 


and There” 


dividual programs 


especially may present in 
wll 


erades. The 


which 
used by different 


television administrators 


hool 
feel that in all of these telecasts o 
supplementary material, utilization 
should remain the provinee of the 
classroom instructor. Therefore, 
any of the in-school programs may 
be used in any class, if the teacher 
decides that the instruction will be 
beneficial. One of the purposes of 
allow the 


the study eudes is to 


teacher to select in advance those 


which will be most 


presentations 
study 
telecast 


COUTTS? ot 


helpful im the 
Since the programs are 
twice daily, the classroom instruct 
or has an opportunity to adjust 
class schedules for optimum utili 

In accordance with this policy 
of program selection, the presently 
televised courses in Literature and 
\luste are not restricted to a singh 

level. In “Musie, 
and Two,” Anthony Saletan 
of the Newton Public Schools pre 
sents programs designed to famil 
with folk 


with imstruni Hts, 


erad (rrades 


Cone 


the children 


songs 


and danees, and 


and to encourage them to express 
themselves in song and danee. Lit 
Two and Three” is 


crature, Grrades 


oseries of story-telling periods, 


with frequent special programs 


featuring guests from the literary 
Mrs. Bervl Robinson of the 


Publie 


hostess and teacher. Through co 


Boston Library acts as 


ation with the library and 


ar groups, the television pro 
ject intends to utilize to full ad 
the wealth of 


sources in the Greater Boston area 


vantage cultural re 
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are ( SeTICS 
( ATCA ©) educa 
onal 7 lov cal to as 
oll espons rie le 
| hip Certainly, there are now ex ; 
tremely tew communities in the 
(areater Boston area which are not 
Participating m the project. 
The winter semester ot the 
lnch Class; 
rans 
operation 1 
mary orades a series of motivat 
ing field trips. In the “Lines and 
ape leca ts the mstruector 
stimulates the children to fulure 
self-expressive activity, by treating 
; each program as the beginning of 
signed to 
' The 


alternate 


(arav, who, along witl 
Inch lassroom,” 
mneme his first anniversary as a 


television teacher this spring 


kinescopes of 
Discovery,” round out the elemen 
schoo] television 
programs 


cast on alternate weeks in orde1 


allow ample 


The six current television set 
les, ranging from social studies in 
kindergarten to science in the sixth 
erade, Occupy, at the most, only 
one hour (1.e., two broadeasts) of 


Channel Two's morning time pet 
day. The remainder ot the eduea 
tional station’s daytime hours has 
been reserved for school television 
use, under the auspices of — th 
\lassachusetts Lexecutive Commit 


tee tor School Television, Through 
mutual agreement, this time has 
been set aside for future de velop 
ments m lay State school telecast 


nO 
hin. 


Literature, Grades Tio and Three: Mrs. Beryl 
science Series are pore 
weeks. as they 
ere last tall. The “Physical Sei 
cnee, Crrade SUTICS is condueted 
4 
tume for classroom 
activities connected with each les 
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Still anotne! 


it appointe d 


Unfortunately, the trans 
signal of Channel Tw 
ven after its recent maximization 


il, 


Gearan Icducation cannot penetrate the barrier of the 


kshire Mountains, As 


he “ZI men “Class 


was the 
in eastern Massachusetts, 
expansion of — the 


ier Boston 
ng closely with the 
veloping the V1 school systems 
for the televisi 


most of the cit 


project Lo 
west is dependent upon the volition 


1 


‘sstion have 
in joining 


1 


} 


Organization, 


specifically 
schedul 


l if 41s 


will be, | 1 l expected that 
least the French, World Aftairs 
and Natural 


al 


Science SeET1IeS will bi 
incorporated into the project 


rat Notwithstanding the 


vear of 
lent popula 


» its credit, the Massa 


experience t 


The Executive Committee has ti 
cooked to the future 
way. On lebruary 9, 
\ 
lat 
ducato1 vor} 
’ 
ration CQ 
bole fo. ( 
ational policies 
project. M (searan, whose ex and towns q CX 
4 ceplional career in education has pressed interest 
included position at the State chool television pre ‘3 
beache olleg chburg vided that program transmission 1s 
ari | ‘ ( rs wean cable 
Vomen at Boston Colleg er In another area of growth, the 
FProte or of ttduea tele on com tltees are now co 
e Director of Laboratos sidering =prograt changes and 
e In-Tow ( crutiny are proposals tor an el 
ol. ane th mentat French cours in ce 
| le \ +} +] 41 41 AA 1 
( n operation ith the Vilassachusett 
ot experience ch Couneil fe Public Schools. a pre 
cle production and ported in part by the World 
} ! ] } ] 1 1 1 1 
cl LS 1 to maimtain ind the Children’s Museu ot 
Of in ool produ Boston Phe 21 Inch Classroot 
q tions, in the tace of the ne tab ha also made a prelin marv 1 
} 1 Ch estigation of a Kkin¢ scoped 
lhe proy inticipa of Sate Driving lessons from Cit 
1 } 
rentey eCXpal 1 thie near to used in conpyunetion 
4 ] +] ] ] ] 
tuture becau of the universa slave programs ot ocal in 
nature of th n-school television truction It is too early in the 
1 1 
provrat CO unities in the cen vear to state what the 
tral and western parts of the Bay revised prog1 for the é 
State have been endeavoring to 
| nel al Va\ LO Tecelve the telecast 
q \lany of the small towns in thos 
areas would acquire the televised 
nstruction at a Dar?) 
4 cause Of their low stu 
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There are divergent institutions, resour 
1 


rrect and individuals, have fas 


appropriate al well organized h o| 

rrequeney of school garded instructional tool. Ata 

is there vet in th When American education is 
precise system ot pec) mat all leve ls, the 


schoo] le] Vision project has tal 


valuation. In exercising their co 


e judgment these port h lil al approach 
school Wstruct 
for all parents 
judge tor themsel 
whicl 


ure 


chusetts prope sti] engages complishments th past vear, 
continual reassessment of its tele of an amorphous ot 
} 
4 vised nstruction. e 
Hes tor determinn on 
1 
Subpyect ATCAS 
d leneot] 
programs; no 
it 
plac 
alt on On) 
stra 
1 
presentations, television ventmm has affected 
aspects education local] > 
e “ZI Inch = Classroor much is certain: it has created 
: celebrates its tirst anniversary this an atmosphere of renewed re pect 
those for ity \ 1097 nad | } 
ring, in ] Pon TO a\ ( ANd pubie ca 
Coot bach 11) pric at the Catllon 1} \Iassachu og 
Vid 
.eotape Recorder 
handed convenient ana and outhned belo 
it 
| 
Videotape recoray r\ le noenel ce ‘ 
1 (if lore 10)? re: (91) 
abilitic of 4 Thi hedules of ¢ |, 
| alien nec 4 ( 
mercial tele on also ; ners vith the oct le 
pDication 1] hie edueat onal ( toy? \ presenta 1¢) 
field. Some of these applica tudent We] chedule eo 
Have ween grouped Ox he flict in be ely nated thro 


the tape can ay 
for another lesson, In thos 
lessons Are stored 
use, additional recordes 


teach heations becom asil le 


sentations lesson seri don tape ean 


Semcsrer 4 


up-dating of subjects 

vear to another will 

sequences recorded lot require as) much time as 
Videotape recorder ¢: he preparation and presenta 
built up for loan t { the original lesson. re 


| 
re ( ( Caliona 
menetit st n anothet presentation of a 
| {) (le () i () CO } ( ) 
er ) ‘ \ far rable 1¢ me tor az 
ey ne of te classrooms within a particular 
rial 4 : | lo record the pre senta 
pa ye throug ntet the recording, rather thar 
0 \ repeat Hive performances 
‘ a Videotap 1 lI]. Reeorded lessons hethe 
corder to another are acquired through pre 
1). Pre-recordinme ot | recording or simultaneous record 
(91) reduce the nherey pre ng, can eithey he stored fot 
lire oO} eC presentation ! Wise 
lo 1) tlie ] ( hy ay 
quality. Wistar 
TW for fi 
1! 1 Be 
ng tools than live pr 
nasmuch as they allow a be repeated the neXt 
] ‘ ] 4] +1 
whey oom ew her presen LHe NEN Vear, aS tne case may be 
‘ On the pace ot 1 Plavbach Ot recorded 
ct require apes, rathet repeatme 
ents of het udents. Thos live TV instruetion 
‘ . 1 
Ora ie on that ett Phe required up-datmne of 
iv or move too rapidly can material in stored TV lesson- 
” corrected advance of from one use to another can 
) tudent aACCON very CASLTIN 
ne audience so that the TY th magnetic tape. This ts 
nstruction can be as near done either by erasing and. re 
‘ ] ] 
J a po recording Those segments Ot 
aditterent circun the total vears teaching that 
] ] 4 4 } . 
Stan more advi able Te are be up da ed. or sphu 
core i lesson taneously watl Ing m new tape sections to re 
Viewing applica dated 
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Peaching time ot 
justified by the great nun 


making the o 
of students ho will pe able 


presentation has therefor 
made available f th LO Vie ment throug) 
such Pani subsequent plavbacks Oi 
this lesson, 


Phe Videotape recorder al- 


scholastic 


of another 


subject or 
the impact valuable tool for 
trainmg and self-improvement of 


teache \ppleations in 1 


SONS Can recorded 


luation and 


effect on 


CCOTLE 
phenomena and 


De record 


purpose 


CoOnten 


reeorded under t 
conditions and 
art 


( pense 


rganizati 


pape: 
a qu red, ] be 
iistruct 
Ne 
subrect, ve 
4 
] = 
qielits V1¢ 
presentation catevory are: 
established tor TV lesson. re for post cva study 
cordings, enabling an evolu by vroups of TV teachers 
* On to Start bY using the bes and their classroom counter 
teachers in an area to teach a parts. 
cordings can then be used by no advanee and used as a basis 
Choo he arca according selt-correction. both tor 
rs O 1c own schedule require he teacher and other members 
Cl production start, 
IV. A permanent  sehool docu through observing a playback 
al alcrials Wbrary ( re then Ol 1} the class 
: orded tapes can be established tor room and noting the Fe 
é nserting mto live lesson presenta tudent and classroom teach- 
Ol enhance the educationa ers. 
alue of the prograt Recorded lessons be 
\ evel plaved back tor analvsis by the 
recorded on Lie \ teache. and director Lo ely 
‘ ape recorder for retention 11 nate those portions that drag 
3 brary Visiting pe or require strengthening from 
al ts can be | tare educational point ( 
physica ic and Iexperimental lessons can 
al event recorded (1) Lape 1} elect 
can also Field ed subjects at various grade 

ackground information fo1 levels for exchane ith oth 
Cal COT) emlently bye recorded ot aluating ihe 
Or this Hbrary on tape lesson structure, ten¢ 
’ | - ] 
Laboratory, experimet inv techniques, et 
POSSTD al () vill SCTV¢ al a valuable 
ara rie 1 
©€SSaTy, large Sponsoring teachers and the production 
ctrort tart to acquire confidence and 
MAY 19 


nm county) 
Boards of education 


Pre-recording of PTA pr: 
recordet 


aj) 
Hl. evening adult edueatior 


subjects 


The foregoing certainly 

not represent the total list of 

plications for Videtape recording 

in the field of educational tele 

vision. It 1s meant only as a stimu 

lus to examining the possibilities 

of this new electronic tool 
protessional determine its 


mectings 


eSSIONS at 


correct role im 
sisting educationally or economi 
ally any particular teaching 
new deavor. 


Teacher-trainees (in-sery 


teache colleges. 


Criticize Commercial TV? 


( ntinued 


John Cunningham, Board 


vertising industry recognized it 
nan of Cunningham & — obligation to make its contribution 
Walsh, Inc., told) the Advertising to the realization of TV’s educa 
bederation of America recently, — tional potential. 
give up some of its time to 

every ‘‘farm., Should not television — realize 
(and act accordingly) that educa 
tion is basic to survival in today’s 
world; that television has a 
and more 


major 
ignificant service to 

; , render to our society than to meet 
— what it decides are the present 1 
by pomting out that 


terests ot the people and. second 
beme secured tot 
Fed arily, to program for minority tastes 
trom the eaderal 4 
and interests? Will not the present 
state vovernments, trom 
criticism of television then 
dations, from individuals and from 
we disappear, as will also the need for 
ndustry. And he thought that with 
Mr. Sarnoff’s proposed campaign : 
these groups investing time and 
funds it was high time that the ad —Tracy F. Tyuer, Editor. 
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best possible lesson pr 
Phere are other 
) 
1 
}) Cation ned ADOVE 
clude the development of a library 
containing typical vide 
lay ma arict oft 
ail oracle le for rat 
4 4 
\ Parent Yroups 
Visiting eduea 
SET VICE clubs 
from page 7 
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vision, and 
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Can provid the timulu lucati h; 

necan | th stimulus,  cducation have more often 

SCOPE, ak unification ot parked the develo Ment ot |: | 

e and specialized fields of hh: 

al val Sp Ol our leaders m |) 

¢, lack rau education Since the primary « 

ng? nsulticient mterest, ete ot commere1al and 
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enden 

oo mucl toa halt hour 
( ( ( () 
( COV rely 1) 
edia, or stereotvped and | 


| \ hould COT) and 


it hie cducational need oft the 
Ol served by the station 
il ana ( ‘ 
( bee hat ry station, 
Lhe Con ie and use should 
Dheile thre la poli cs 
| 
he station while the  eduea- 
Pee al though it ods then rie] 
‘ il) sh poli tha ( 
1 
technical ele ( ) bitel 
cn Cel 
Jews 
erican and televiston 
thre ( ent ot vovernment cor 
omost of the luropean nations 
1 1 
like tool che irsal. 
Dre lire Vithout cor 


higher 
prog 

Intense. In 
creating a situation which assures 


i audience’ ultural 


oftermes, the audienee soon turn 


cducational” to “entertain 


Ing when the monopoly is broken 


and a competing station enters the 
area, as evidenced bv the reeent 
situation in Great Brit 


ain. Phe economic standards of. the 


people are lower than that of the 


United States, and the price of re 


ceivers is at least as high as if not 


higher than standard sets in the 
Thus, the 
audte 1s ‘ Xpecte lo bye 


slower. Howe 


for Yroup Or Commun 


States. growth 


ver, thers 


a 


differences in 


Because of — the 


definitions whieh coun 


such as 


rics adopted, a nation 
france, with a definition of S19 
lines, can protect its home market 


against TV equipment produced a 


broad and against 


progranis 
duced in other areas. This problem 


was partially alleviated with the 


development ot 


1 1 
which acts as a switching center, 


converting the broadeast of a 


particular definition of one coun 


try to the compatible definition ot 


COUNLTS 


school 


\Ithough 


broadcasting 
goes on in several countries, it isa 


very small portion of the total pro 
Despite the 


1 


eranuning relativel 


few hours of programs specifically 


for school children, 


designed 


opean television professiona’ 


have taken Ghis aspect of their pr 


gramming quite seriously 


report 


The author closes this 


OF LEICVISiOon 


Netheriates, 


(germany, Switzer 


with bora 
britain, The 
West 
Italy 


although 


Careat 
His 


land, and 


not. oriainal 


throughout, 


all cases, are delivered with a 
sincerity and concern for the future 
of that this 
essential reading for participants 


mn ITV as 


viewer, 


make report 


well as the  at-nome 
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Radio's Influence 


study of personal influence must 


define the areas in which evidence 


of personal influence will be 


sought. 
It was desired to compare — the 
KUOW to the audi 


other 


audience of 
radio stations. 
Therefore subject areas of KUO 


ences ot 


program emphasis were emploved., 


KUOW's 


To represent pro 
vramming, cosmopolitan public 
affairs, contemporary ideas, 
theater, and serious music were 


selected. lor commercial stations, 
the subject: areas were marketing 
(commercials), local public affairs, 
light music, and personalities (disc 
jockeys). 
Personal interviews were com 
pleted with 125 respondents select 
ed by simple random sampling 
from the KUOW mailing list 
126 respondents similarly selected 
from the 1958 Seattle City Diree 


respondents 


and 


tory. were ques 


tioned about all eight subject areas. 


To isolate influentials cach 
of the eight subject areas two 
methods were used: an a priori 
method and self-desgination 


method. 
As part of the a priori method, 


questions were developed to rank 
each respondent on the degree of 
information and opinion he held in 
Three 


and 


cach subject) area. ranks 


(highest, medium, lowest in 
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Continued from page 23 
relation to other respondents y were 
used for each criterion, 

\ “Gregariousness Seale” iden 
that 


Lazarsteld was developed. It was 


uical to used by and 
based upon the number of friends 
reported by respondents the 
number of organizations to which 
respondents belonged. 

The 
method 


rationale for the a priori 
that the 
of personal influence in any sub 
related to 


was probabilities 


are information, 

opinion, and Opportunities for self 

expression, 
Kespondent ranks in informa 


tion, opinion, and gregariousness 


were combined to form an /aflit 
ence Kank tor cach respondent for 
each of the eight subject areas. It 
was hypothesized that) respondents 
Who were ranked “highest” in in 
lie ly lo 


have personal influence in a sub 


fluence would be more 


ject area than those ranked 


that those ranked 


“medium” would be more likely to 


“medium,” and 
have personal influence than those 
ranked “lowest.” 


Partly as validity measure, 
and partly to obtain an independ 
ent measure of personal influence 
in each subject area, the self-des 
ignation method of isolating influ 
entials was employed. This was 
determined by asking respondents 


whether they had “volunteered to 


1 
| 
ay 
aS 
3 
. 
29 


( ( ( la 
) ] ited during 
! ( in cring in the 
Clas fied is 
nated Nl ell 
uy clephon cal C1 
( ( thidation of clat 1 
ene During th 
nflie ere also asked 
(1) 
| pon ere coded accord 


a fit and the © 
ere ed ruc: 
i ( places ot 1) 
1 ] 
Ct He ( 
| ! clure the Co) 
leach porn as il () 
etl Cale al 
e seale reported by Natz and 
feld 
Information, opimion, and gre 
1 
ariousne levels were all) found 
be independently significant as 
contributors to personal influence 
n the selected subject areas. That 


vhen data were 


1] 
trolled 


separately con 
for each criterion, the rate 
respondent descend 
ed from Inghest through medium 
In only tour of seventy 
was the ex 


two possible changes 


rected direction of chang re 


versed. 
When the 


combined lo 


criteria 
form the Influence 
Ranking, results were as expected 


three were 


in all subject areas, with chi square 
In the 
personalities, the 


in seven of them. 


eighth subject, 


change was in the same direction 


not statistically significant. 


Since no mention of an a priori 


ethod of detecting “opinion lead 
1 


found in the litera 


ers’ could be 


ure, it is felt that this method with 

clearcut results inakes an orig 
nal contribution to this swiftly 
developing field 


the COMparison OF the 


} ] 41 
vo sub-samples sounder” the a 

ethod, mtiuence rankin’s 
ot the two vroups Were compared 


| CyW 
negher influence 
listeners in local 


public 


each subject area. 
Isteners had 


SCOTtCs 


than non-Wl 


Mporary 
cosmopolitan publ 


1c affairs, con 


temporary ideas, theater, and seri 


Differences were signi 


cant bevond the .O1 squarc 
1 
level. 

In the remaimine three areas, 
data also favored KUOW listen 


ers, but the ditferences were not 


statistically significant. (It was in 
and local 
non-KUOW" 
could have been expected to score 


KUOW) lis 


were 


1 
these areas 


that 


public 
ahiairs listeners 
higher rankings than 


teners. The areas chosen as 


representative of commercial sta 
tions’ broadcast emphasis. ) 

If the a method 
sound, we should expect similar re 


priori were 


sults from the self-designation 
method. The findings were, as ex 
pected, similar. all subject 
areas but personalities, more 
KUOW listeners than non 

KUOW-listeners were self-desig 


nated influentials. (Chi 
p<.Ol in five subjects, <.05 in 


square 


two.) Only in the “personalities” 
non-KUOW 


influence 


area did listeners 


claim more transactions, 
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but the difference was not statisti 
cally signifant (p>.20). 
leach of the 25] 


could have claimed personal influ 


respondents 
ence in each of the eight subject 
2.008 


claims. The number of claims act 


areas, a total of possible 


ually made was 578 —28.8 per cent 
of the theoretical potential 

me 342 designated influencees 
of the 578 claimed were contacted 
telephone. Of these, 202, or 59 
per cent, confirmed that the con 
versation had occurred. 


\ 
One per O14 unable 


recall the specitic CONVErsalion 
vhil ay. or 10 per 
cent, demed that it) had taken 


Influencees designated by th 
KU OW -listenc sub-sample con 
/ r than intl 
nated by he ( 
Dire Sul { ch 
quare p: ()] 

KU OW listeners made 378 in 
luenc clan con pared to 200 
aims fo1 non-l teners, Compara 
Live percentages Ot validation 


vere: for KUOW listeners, 58 pet 
cent confirmed, 38 per cent uncen 
firmed and 4 per cent denied: for 
non-NKUOW-listeners, 44 per cent 


confirmed, per cent uncon 


firmed, and 9 per cent denied, 
the standpoint of 


na commu 


mtv, KUOW listeners were found 
under both methods of isolating 


influentials to be much more active 


> Katz and za i mduct is i 
-up prodecu “4 
ind reported a ate f 64 p cent ¢ 
S 2t yn cer don't CA 
fer » pe ent denia 


exerting personal influence in 
seven of the eight subject areas 
than were those selected randonily 
from the Seattle City Dir clory, 


When all 


ranked 


respondents were 
“Status scale” ce 
veloped) from edueational in 


COM levels, 55 pel cent of the 
INUCOW listeners were in the high 
est ranking, 25) per cent the 


1 


medium Ne 


and 20 percent in 
est. Of the non-KUOW listeners, 
per cent were in the highest 
ranking, 21 per cent in the medium 
and €0 per cent in the lowest 
When occupations Were classi 
fied by the Bureau of the Census 
index, 69 per cent of the KUO 


] 
Were 


prote ss1onal. havi “I. manaLcer, 


otticial. of proprietor vroups. Only 
28 per cent of the non-KUO\W 
listeners were in the same occupa 
lion categories, 

Cot the ifluencees Of spond 
ents, SO per cent of the KUOW 
listener influencees were in the 
ame top occupation categori 


Col) pared }4 pel ot the Mow 
IN -listenes 


Summiar\ 

KUOW listeners were found to 
be more gregarious and of higher 
status than non-KUOW?) listeners 


better informed, 


listeners were generalh 
stronger opin 
lions, and more likely to relay opin 


lions to others in the subject areas 
considered than were the non-lis 
tener sub-sample. Not only did the 


KU OW 


sonal influence more actively. but. 


listener group. relay” pet 


judged by the occupational eriteri- 


on, they were influential within a 


ait 
Aj 
? 
an 
1 
| 
“4 
4 a 
Res 
i 
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most educational station audtences 
ould be similar to that of 
KUOW. This study offers strong 
vidence that. compared to the 
audiences of other stations and to 
those groups who do not listen to 
radio, the NAEB audience is truly 
an clite group in power, prest 
personal influence in the su 


ject areas of interest in educational 


1s hoped that future estimiat 
Ol the influence ot educational 


adio broadeasting will take into 


School TV in Georgia 


the use ‘ot Channel & for this pur 


1. The construction of a 
broadcasting station to be located 
in Southeast Georgia. The FCC 
has already granted Channel 9 to 
Chatham County for educational 
purposes. Recently Chatham Coun 
tv agreed to the — transfer of 
Channel 9 to the State Department 
of Ieducation. This is now in pro 
cess, pending approval. 

5. Plans are also being worked 
oul whereby local school systems 
may receive financial assistance in 
the installation of TV receiving 


SCLS, 


The passage of pending federal 
legislation to assist the states in th 
development of educational televi 
sion will be welcome and will be 
of great assistance to Georgia. The 
proposed legislation would provid 
$1,000,000 to each of the states for 
educational television. I believe 
(georgia should mateh these funds 
and fully develop our network of 
television stations. The passage of 
this legislation will no doubt lead 
to the establishment of a fourth 
network in this country for edu 
cational broadcasting. Perhaps we 
can start this network here in the 
Southeast. 
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\s indicated above, we are now 
in the process of determining per 
We realize that it is 
not practical to staff a station un 


sonnel needs. 


til we have one. However, it 1s 
imperative that we employ curricu 


We 


beginning 


lum personnel now. expect 
teaching 


We shall 


also employ a producer director to 


select our 


staff around July first. 


work with the teachers in the plan 
We that 


mathematics, modern 


anticipate 
and 
foreign languages will be the first 


ning staves. 


SCIENCE, 


subjects to be televised. 
In addition to the 
staff, we shall have part-time con 


full-time 


sultants who are specialists in the 
subject areas to be televised, These 
part-time consultants will work 
with the staff at regular intervals. 

As we proceed with the full 
development of our program, we 
hope to transmit the basic prin- 
ciples in other areas of learning. 
Thus, in the future, programs may 
be concerned with such areas as so 
studies, the humanities, ete. 


1960 deadline, we are 


cial 
But for the 
programming to the 


our 


subjects of science, math, and for- 
eign languages. 


We feel that 


impertant facets of this prog:am ts 


one of ine mest 


readi 
and the 


that of the development of 
ness among the teachers 
public for education via television. 
This readiness attitude 
toward the and the 
area of skill in its utilization. We 
are, therefore, planning to usc the 
now and the first 
programming to promote this read- 
While our plans have not 
fully materialized, we do expect 


mcans 
program 


time between 


iness, 
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1. use organizations 
i the GEA 
and the University summer courses 


local 


instituting 


existing 


such as departments « 


with 
educatic mal 


to acquaint educators 
plans for 
television 

2. to set up workshops and 
clinics at local levels for a study 
of curriculum preparation of teach 
ing aids and for demonstrations 
via television. 

Local facilities for receiving the 
programs will be financed joitly 
by the state and by local systems. 
We are 
that 
teer in good faith to cooperate in 
development at both 


inclined toward the idea 


those systems which volun- 


curriculum 
state and local levels, and to coop- 
participation 


erate in classroom 


evaluation within the 


the state 


and the 
framework of organi za- 


tion will receive the most encour- 
agement from the state in the pur 
chase of receiving equipment, 

We are 
tool by 
job of education, but we also recog- 
that it 


Some of these limitations may be 


that television 


which we 


aware 


is may do a 


nize has its limitations. 


turned into assets. lor example: 


The school day consists of a 
viven number of hours, so m gen 
eral only a certain number of pet 


This 


ation exists at present because not 


iods can be televised. situ 


more than one program can be 


transmitted at one time. One trans- 
mission at a time makes for more 
rigid scheduling. At first these 
look like powerful limitations; but 
when we look at present practices, 
question some of the 


things that we are doing and find 


we may 
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Story up to Now 


tele lon stations SCTY\ 


Phen 


contributions may be listed as fol 


An 


allon con pl 


educational television 


ents rather than 


competes with a commercial sta 


tion by providing a programming 
which commercial 


service 


Stations, 
because ot their base of operation, 


add tional activities time would 


needed to carry on individual and 


vroup projects and research in the 
classroom. Therefore, it might by 
television at 1n 


day 


vell to teach on 


tervals of every othe 


joao 


longer intervals depending on 


the nature of the subject bein 


SO) ( OT Lhe Cue ra sed 
indicate to us the need for ( 
earch in educational — television 
(georgia has one of the best teach 
ing tilm libraries in the world. We 
Mould ana. VZe these tims to know 
can be used cach Of the 
\Ve should look al 
] librarv to see what is avai 
thle tor educational television 
lap) Ou produc On Ce 
here \tlanta can SCT other 
| (1 ld cle 
+1 
all stale 11) he SOI 
oO exchange teaching materials for 
Cle 101 and he Ip Cat h othe ) 
lalever extent we can. 
Phese comments have indicat 
cd to some extent the things 


ve are talking about and planning 


tion with e 


) 

( d row Pade 
are unable to provide. A commet 
cial station’s purpose 1s to make 
money. An educational station's 


purpose 1s to 


serve the unmet pro 
gramming needs of the community 


it serves. It has a service fune 


tion to perform, 


2. Commercial stations have as 


their primary interest program 
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ming for a majority of the view teachers 
ers in a community. They aim at }. For in-school programs, eh 
“all of the people all of the time” mentary and high school 


because the sponsor wants to reach 5. For homebound 


as wide an audience as possible, 6. lor presentation ot pro- 

On the contrary, educational sta grams tor the pre-school child 

tions ain at) specific audiences 7. lor presentation of out-of 

groups omunority. audience: school programs for children and 
groups. leven these, it must be re vouths 

membered, are quite — substantial Ss. lor adult education gen 


audiences in most American cities eral education progran 


stations offer “som 9, lor community forun 
thing tor everybody, but evervthineg 10. For telecourse for 
not tor everybody chool students, and college tel 
; 3. Educational stations aim to courses 
rovide a rich and expat e edu 11. lor closed cireu cs 
cational program tare, rath thar leach of these uses j nnportan 
merely to entertain, James Davy ot no one better than any other, 
San Francisco, said the More attention has been given 
( day that Vie Ve} ed lately. however. Lo mstructional 
e ] We like ur pro elevisir n-school use of 
a there aren \ clonal pur 
( Clals NO ( { 
like ve prog bee 
} 1 ( ire {] Pi 
( ICING \\ 
heal \\ the cle clop Cl) 1) 
led ational 1) educationa ( 
on the needs ¢ he views not on er king lace e rise of 
e needs of the adv er closed-cire tele mstallation 
( ho keeps the ea thre hout the nation ha eon 
What Types of Progran OF <1 
ed-circuit mstallation are 
Colled financial reach of ost educational 
nstitutions; hence, there are no 
hroughout the natior publi nearly 300 on the air don 
schools and colleges are finding — of programming. One or two of the 
leviston an indispensable resource most unusual projects in closed 
Wm) many phase Ol their edueat CIrcull tele vision are thie follow 
progvra Some ot al Ne 
uch educational institutions are llagerstown | 30 
ng television are as follows: months that have elapsed since the 
l. lor public relations tart of the now-famous Hage: 
2. lor televising school mid town, Marvland, closed-circuit 
meetings five-year experiment connecting 49 


in-service prograins schools in) Washington Count 


] \ ‘ 


‘ be | 


| 
TN 


Researcl 


seen 


ational 


onsist 
Out 
planning for educational t 


the earliest davs. [it 


then that resentment 


Phi people in this area 


problem of adjusting 


veloped among teachers tow? 


fe, andoft diving ina medium and its use education 
ed neighborhood. The project wi proclaiming 
York City wonderful a bonanza — tel 


sponsored by the New 


the Hudson 


irylan proj ad- Guild House, an 
ell nd Some Generalizations 
ell b alled educations ‘ow that we have sm thi 
m development, let us she 
eac] another wav to see 1f we can make ‘a 
din nd nrohah alizations based Ol 
shines. personal observations of what h; 
( ch to raise lappening 
( I 1) alt] 1] ha [}) dite) 
Thee j ) i? / acl the earl 
lren in Hager ol levelopment, time was ata 
teach Ol pret else the channels would 
( 0) and « e ol tel e cau ed educator lo 
( 1 P) ) how C111 approach 14) tel 
he ( CXPel ental On ent in order te 
‘ ed-cit t te m communis the job done School administra 
Copies hie ot] 1 cl ol rorTanis, audo V1 ual 
mientat one hhorhood al television did not begin at. the 
‘ emer hy t publ healt] erg roots: rather, it was imposed 
Corte ‘ ho far Ire Lop down Vas ial 
elop Pose ot 1] Cas here the administrator wa 
por eX! ric l ana pore thre audio visual person 
ay t Om nit and school, Chel is understandable with the pressure 
( ( ()] ( ALIONS, DU ] Wa 
has three ethnic citizens group The community needed to be it 
mainland unland volved so did the school staft 
eroes. and Puerto Rican lwo pri ently 
\ anguare are | and 
Spanish, in many cases one being IS1ON 
poken to the exelusion of the fron) 
other, arc dcr has 
1) 
1S 
Board of [-ducation, would be for the teacher but 
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the teacher was silent rela 


ively unatfected by the whole 

thing. Top educational leaders and 

outstanding citizens were chosen to 
’ 

plead educational television’s caus 

before the FC( 


} 1 
because people 


With status were needed and 
teachers did not have that status 
\s Blanche Crippen, formerly of 
he JCET staff and now lrofes 
\ssistant, Council of Chief 
State School Officers, NEA, wrote 
March, 1958, issue of the 
Journal of the \ssocia 


Women, “Not 


portant enough for the hearing 


mal 


in the 
\merican 
tion of University 


hot popular enough for community 


television, teachers are belabor 
ed for their skepticism about tel 
vised cducation how the 


teachers 1s rately 


needed ! el IS uceceed 
Teachers can make or break the 

and acceptance of television in 
out chools and colleges But we 

l have to plan with ther not 
for the ! 

2. Trend Toward More | rial 
ly} Classroom Training 
Phere has seemingly been a shift 


1) emphasis from. the CONCEP ot 
community television, with its ac 
companving use of television for in 
formal adult education, so prevalent 
in the carly days, to an emphasis on 
direct teaching programs on_ tele 
vision, particularly at the clemen 
school vels 


tary and secondary 
People are getting the that 
educational television is a teacher 
standing In tront ofa camera! [hi 
swing to the formal lecture type ot 
presentation on television is” of 
rather recent origin. IT can well re 


member the many conferences |] 


] 


attended inthe early davs of eduea- 


tional television where nearly 
ery speaker proclaimed that educa 
tional television would find its 
greatest potential in the education 
of adults. It was in faet consid 
ered a “natural” for use in adult 
education, Lately, the focus seems 


to have shitted lo the in-school 
area, and adult education seems to 
be the forgotten” area of tele 


We need to 


restore our coneern adults 


ISION programming 
4 

LVeCE 

Vew VPes 

Recent 


perimentation 
Program Designs 
conferences | have at 
tended have been stressing the im 
portance of developing program 
designs other than the formal le 
ture presentation. Television could 
be more than transmission of. in- 


formal 


lessons” have thei place on tele 


formation! courses and 


Vision, but to slop here would be 
be to restrict “EX use We 


must use the medium ahowve and 


yond the reproduction of lessons 
if TV is to 


What types of programs might be 


1 1 
reach S potential, 


designed which will bring about 
critical thinking on the part of 


Vicwe 


Must everything be pre 


sented thirtv-minute formats: 


could episodic presenta 
tions be planned wherein a concept 
nught be developed in a short jn 
riod of time, or wherein unstruc 
tured material might be presented 
moan open-ended manner? How 
can we adapt television to individ 
ualized learning’ More and more 
the need is developing for students 


LO learn on thei OWT) and become 
more independent in their research 


skills. How can television contri 


Nest 
>. 
: 
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SION pro 


Warning. 


Opport 


lons 
When 
teacher, makes 
bution to leat 
um contri 
and 
h 


wisely 


Classroom teac 


to teaching purpos 


or learning need 


d. Interaction 1s essential 
ingredient of most learning situa 


It is probably more import 
where 


tions 
ant in learning situations 
perceptual, affective, and cognitive 


( hool 


SESSIONS. 


‘al school, alternating 
considerati 


s10n 
Phe al 


adopting 


expensive 
ision, It 1s 
me economies might be m: 


programs eventually 
full 
want 
what it will do 


tv of teaching and learning 


is in operation ; un 
we must it with all our 
for the 
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